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River, where they took supper and had areligious 
opportunity. It was the judgment of most of 
the company to remain over night, but the Jew 
and Frenchman were impatient to go on to 






have accomplished. The different villages have 
cut and stacked quite a large amount of hay, 
the largest amount in any one village was es- 
timated at two hundred tons. I fear the po- 


people of the country did not love them or 
they would come and see them. And now to 
think God had sent his servants to comfort and 
cheer them, it was the Lord’s doings, and they 
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were bowed in thankfulness to God in thus re- 
membering them. We parted in much love; they 
teok our baggage across the river, and then 
took us over on the raft one at a time, when 
they sang farewell as we left them, many of 
them wiping their eyes. We then proceeded 
seven miles to the next village where they had 
good log houses well finished, and everything 
clean and comfortable. Not only their earthen 
floors, but their door yards were perfectly 
clean; they had heard of our coming, and were 
waiting on the hill-side for us, and as we drew 
near sang us a welcome which was sweet, low 
and melodious. We have had much to be thank- 
ful for day by day. Never had we experienced 

. deeper peace or more holy covering over our 
spirits than on this journey. I slept that 
night in one of their houses all curtained off, 
on a first class bed, made up of some of their 
pillows, very different from the night before. 
Such kindness I never experienced in all my 
life in the same length of time. It truly made 
what otherwise would have been hard things, 
easy. 

We then went about seven miles without a 
trail to the next camp, where having been de- 
layed in the morning we camped and had our 
dinner, the Dukhobors helping what they could. 
After dinner it was decided for me not to at- 
tempt to cross the Swan River, but to sit on 
one bank and the Dukhobors on the opposite, 
as both banks were steep and dangerous, and 
the raft poor. When I went to the top of the 
bank I felt so much for them I said I must go 
across, accordingly they put some pieces of 
plank on the raft, and although at this point 
the stream was quite rapid yet I got safely 
over, and the women nearly carried me up the 
bank ; then we had our meeting.” 

The foregoing are some of the experiences 
of the pioneering of our friends, both of whom 
expressed themselves as being well satisfied 
with undertaking the journey, one of them 
saying, “It was the crowning visit of my life.” 

(To be continued.) 


Job $. Gidley’s “Account. 


Seventh Month 27th, 1899.—About seven 
o’clock in the morning we reached the beauti- 
ful city of Winnipeg, the metropolis of Mani- 
toba. 

After taking a respite for an hour or two 
we proceeded to the immigration building 
where we had a very pleasant interview with 
Wm. F. McCreary, to whom we had a letter of 
introduction from James A. Smart, Deputy 
Minister of the Interior. Wm. F. McCreary 
being the head of the department of immigra- 
tion at Winnipeg, seems to be the right man 
in the right place. 

He showed us every kindness in the further- 
ance of our plans to visit the Dukhobors in 
and about Yorkton, two or three hundred miles 
towards the northwest of Winnipeg. 

At Winnipeg we formed the acquaintance of 
Rose Osborne, who seemed to be greatly inter- 
ested in the Dukhobors. She told us that she 
had a class of Dukhobor children at Winnipeg 
last winter, and found them very easy to learn 
the English language. She visited the general 
hospital with us in the afternoon where there 
were several sick ones. 

We made arrangements to visit the Duk- 
hobors who were at East Selkirk on the 28th, 
Rose Osborne going with us: Leaving Winni- 
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peg in the morning and returning in the after- 
noon. We found nearly two thousand Duk- 
hobors at this place anxiously waiting for the 
time to come when they could go on to the 
land set apart for them. On our arrival at 
East Selkirk a novel sight met our eyes, for a 
hundred or more Dukhobor women and children 
were in, and on the banks of a small stream, all 
busy doing their washing. The young people 
were tending the fires to keep the water hot. 
After watching the people at their laundering 
for a time, we walked slowly through the woods 
(people of the N. W. Territory would call it 
brush) for a half mile or more, when we came 
to the Round House; the headquarters for the 
Dukhobors while in. East: Selkirk: 

Here we found great activity among all of 
the shut-ins. Some were making tents, the 
first thing needed for protection in pioneer life. 
Others cutting and making garments. A few 
were knitting stockings and mending. 

Some of the men were making harness, still 
others were making wooden spoons, etc., etc. 
The cooks were busily engaged in baking bread 
in ovens which the men had made out doors in 
the side of a little mound or hill not far from 
the tent and Round House. There was quite a 
number of these ovens. Other women were 
making their soups, in kettles hung over an 
open fire. 

There was a meeting for worship held in the 
tent during the forenoon, which was a season 
of Divine favor. 

We were told that funds were lacking to 
procure milk and eggs for the sick ones and 
the children, whereupon twenty dollars were 
left them for that purpose. 

We took dinner with the caretakers. While 
we were eating, the Dukhobors in the main 
hall and adjoining the room in which we were, 
sung or chanted their psalms. When we had 
finished our repast and had gone out to the 
front of the building we were kindly greeted 
by about two hundred little Dukhobor boys and 
girls. As we passed through the door out into 
the sunlight they, all in perfect order, bowed 
their heads to the earth in recognition of what 
had been done for them. 

Just before leaving East Selkirk in the after- 
noon there was another meeting held for re- 
ligious worship in the Round House, where 
there must have been a thousand or more 
Dukhobors in attendance, who listened very 
attentively to what was offered in testimony 
and in supplication. This was also a favored 
season, a time when the tears did flow. Before 
we left them, one man who was fifty-six years 
of age, tried to tell me something, I asked the 
interpreter what he wanted. ‘He said that he 
wanted to talk English just as youdo.” I had 
one primer with me, and gave him a little in- 
struction before we parted. He was eager to 
learn. Some others wanted to know if books 
could not be obtained with Russian on one page 
and English on the opposite page so that they 
could learn English without a teacher? Second 
hand primers and first readers even in English 
alone, would be very helpful to the children, 
who have little or no reading of any kind. On 
reaching home I found the following letter 
descriptive of this visit. 

SELKIRK, Aug. 10th. 

Beloved, dearest brethren and sisters, living 
in the faith of Jesus Christ and fulfilling his 
Testament. 


Ninth Mo. 23, 1899 


We are very happy to tell you that we have 
had a great pleasure. The twenty-sixth of July 
we enjoyed a visit of a brother and a sister of 
your Brotherhood, who related to us about 
your Society of Friends. 

We thank God for his bounty and charity 
to us. He knows our needs and helps us before 
we ask Him. 

We thank you dear brothers and sisters for 
your fraternal and sincere love, and for your 
assistance in our scarcity of body and soul. 

We had the same day the visit of a sister-mem- 
ber of the Society of the Universal Brotherhood, 
founded by Miss Blovodsky, who has brought to 
America the teaching of Kapoustin. When 
we heard from her the explanation of her faith 
and we learned from whom they received their 
teaching we listened to her withecstasy. Her 
words were of great fterest for us, because 
we see that here we shall find our brothers and 
sisters who have the same faith. 

We thank God for his kindness, for He sends 
men who can help us and do help; we received 
twenty dollars to buy some milk and eggs for 
the small children and sick persons. 

Your sympathy, dear brothers and sisters, is 
a great encouragement for us, because heart- 
dear is help in extremity. 

We thank you heartily for your visit and 
your brotherly love, and we pray God, that He 
should reward you. 


Sincerely your brothers and sisters in Christ. 
Christians of the Universal Brotherhood. 


Seventh Month 29th.—We left Winnipeg 
for Yorkton and had a pleasant journey, as the 
day was fine and the train was a slow one, 
which gave us a better opportunity of getting 
an observation of the “Garden of the West” 
(so called by our brothers and sisters over the 
line). Some parts of Manitoba may well be 
called a fertile garden, judging from the large 
fields of grain growing luxuriantly on either 
side of the railroad. 

From a casual glance of the country one 
might judge Portage la Prairie to be the heart 
of the wheat growing belt. 

We reached Yorkton about midnight, well 
satisfied with the occurrences of the day. 

First-day afternoon, the thirtieth of Seventh 
Month.—We held a meeting for religious wor- 
ship in one of the public halls in Yorkton, to 
which the Dukhobors at that place were in- 
vited. It was first thought to have the meet- 
ing in the open field under the canopy of 
heaven ; but as the thermometer was about 
90° and the sun was shining brightly, it was 
thought better to be held elsewhere. Our in- 
terpreter, Ignace Alamanoffsky, with a few 
Dukhobors, soon put the hall in readiness for 
our meeting, to which near 200 Dukhobors, 
with some others, gathered. 

After a favored season of silent waiting, 
Eliza H. Varney appeared in supplication to 
the Throne of Grace, followed by testimonies, 
which, being interpreted, seemed like seed fall- 
ing upon good ground, judging from the man- 
ner in which it was received. 

On the thirty-first of Seventh Month, while at 
Yorkton, I met a young man about twenty years 
of age whom | met at Halifax last winter, and 
who then could not speak a word in English, 
At that time I taught him how to read a few 
simple sentences from a primer and then gave 
him the book. He can now talk quite readily. 
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He told me that he, with other Dukhobors from 
his village, had bought a horse for which they 
had paid seventy dollars, and that they had 
bought a wagon on credit. He made me under- 
stand that if they had the cash it would cost 
them forty-eight dollars. If they could pay 
for it in one month it would be fifty dollars, 
but if not paid for till the end of four months 
it would be fifty-five dollars. He told me all 
this without the aid of an interpreter. 

A few days after my return I received the 
following letter: 


Assinipoia, N. W. T., August 7th, 1899. 

Our Redeemer liveth, the Blessed God of 
heaven and earth, great is his glory. We 
praise Him and glorify Him. Almighty Creator 
and Saviour Jesus Christ is risen. Grace and 
peace to you dearly beloved in Christ Jesus, 
brother Job Gidley. 

We have the honor to receive from you your 
gift, we feel to say that your aim was great 
indeed for our salvation, which is very dear in 
the time of our affliction, even the wagon in- 
complete, which has been paid by your forty- 
eight dollars. 

We thank and glorify our Heavenly Father 
and Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world, for 
his mercy and love to us sinners, and every 
one from young to old we heartily give thanks 
to you. May our Lord Jesus Christ reward 
you himself and in his own time. We greet 
you in love our very dear brother, and all yours 
and all your Society of Friends and the church 
of brotherhood. 

We wish to you all goodness from the living 
God. Good-bye, 

Spasowka Village. 


The Christians of the Universal Christian 
Brotherhood. 





How To LEARN TO TALK WELL.—Learn to 
listen well, and very soon you will find yourself 
speaking the word in season and surprising 
yourself, as well as others, by the quickness 
with which your thoughts will be expressed. 

Read the works of great writers, think them 
over and conclude in what way you differ from 
them. The woman who talks well must have 
opinions—decided ones—but she must have 
them well in hand, as nothing is so disagree- 
able as an aggressive talker. Say what you 
have to say pleasantly and sweetly; remember 
always that the best thing in life—dear, sweet 
love—has often been won by that delightful 
thing, “a low voice.” 

Do not be too critical; remember that every 
blow given another woman is a boomerang 
which will return and hit you with double force. 
Take this into consideration—it is never worth 
while making a malicious remark, no matter 
how clever it may be.—Ex. 








WE do not realize the importance of the un- 
conscious part of our life-ministry. It goes on 
continually. In every greeting we give to 
another on the street, in every moment’s con- 
versation, in every letter we write, in every 
contact with other lives, there is a subtle in- 
fluence that goes from us that often reaches 
further, and leaves a deeper impression than 
the things themselves that we are doing at the 
time. It is not so much what we do in this 
world as what we are, that tells in spiritual 
results and impressions.—J. R. Miller. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Visit to Minnesota. 
A correspondent who has lately made a trip 
by way of the Great Lakes from Buffalo to 


Duluth, and thence into the western part of | 


Minnesota, has allowed us to extract from an 
interesting account of his journey as follows: 

The harbor of Buffalo presented a busy scene 
as the steamers passed to and fro with the 
puffing little tugs industriously keeping them 
in line in the well sheltered but narrow water 
way. The queer grain elevators brought to 
mind the wheat fields of the northwest which 
we were so soon to be among. A smooth night’s 
run on Lake Erie in the elegant steamship 
North West brought us.to Cleveland in the 
morning by breakfast. We were interested in 
noticing the bid Cleveland is making for the 
lake commerce by the construction of a sea 
wall; thus creating an artificial safe harbor 
from the lake storms. Its position seems dis- 
tinctively favorable as a coaling station for the 
lake steamers, and here our great steamship, 
the North West filled its three capacious bunkers. 
The operation was quickly performed by simply 
opening the gates to three great funnels lead- 
ing from a coal elevator. I was interested in 
observing a result of the ingenuity of man in 
labor saving contrivance as exhibited in an ad- 
jacent dock. A barge was to be loaded with 
coal; a car (probably twenty-five tons capacity) 
was lifted with a section of the track to a 
height of about: twenty feet and then turned 
over on its side, dumping the contents into a 
wide shute leading down into the barge. The 
operation was directed by one man, and was ac- 
complished in little more time than it takes to 
tell of it, and was done as deftly as one would 
empty the contents of a coal scuttle. Con- 
tinuing our voyage, the lake still very smooth 
before nightfall we had passed up the Detroit 
River to Detroit, Michigan’s great mart, with 
its population of three hundred thousand souls. 
Beyond Detroit variety was given to our jour- 
ney while passing through the St. Clair River; 
the banks of which upon the Michigan side 
are studded with cottage and other buildings 
erected upon piles, a place of summer resort, 
presumably for the Detroitians. As night was 
now upon us this illuminated miniature Venice 
appeared very attractive. 

By the following evening we had passed over 
the waters of Lake Huron, which also were very 
placid; had stopped at prettily situated Mac- 
kinac, an island summer resort, and threaded 
through the numerous beautiful islands of the 
St. Mary River and had reached Sault St. Marie, 
commonly called the “Soo.” Here it is needful 
to ascend twenty feet to the level of Lake Su- 
perior; the waters of the St. Mary’s River 
making the descent by rapids. The locks are 
said to be the largest in the world, but the 
length was none too great for our mammoth 
steamship which stretched almost from gate 
to gate. Statistics show that the annual ton- 
nage of the “Soo” Canal is twice as much as 
that of the great SuezCanal. Night having over- 
taken us, the search-light of the North West 
was brought into requisition, apparently for 
the entertainment of the passengers while the 
lock was being passed. The town, the canal, 
and the rapids were thus in turn beautifully 
lighted up. The following morning found us 
bounding across the bosom of Lake Superior, 
the largest body of fresh water in the world. 
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The smooth sailing for the last two days was 
atanend. We were driving at the rate of pro- 
bably twenty miles an hour; (the ship’s speed is 
rated at twenty-two miles per hour) right into 
the eye of a strong northwest wind. Upon turn- 
ing out of our berths we found the motion to be 
considerable and visions of sea sickness began 
to flit over our minds. We managed to dress 
and then to take breakfast without becoming 
“unsettled,” and as the day wore away and we 
came more under the north shore of the lake, 
the motion grew less, and we were thankful to 
escape with a good record as sailors. 

Lake Erie and Huron were mist laden as we 
passed over them, and their shores often could 
not be described, but the strong northwester 
that was blowing upon Lake Superior gave a 
beautifully clear atmosphere, so that, while the 
southern shore was almost continually in sight, 
partly because of the proximity of the ship’s 
course, the northern outline also was traceable 
most of the day, and as we approached the 
western end of the lake its greater elevation 
gave it a bold outline. . 

We noticed that for a considerable time be- 
fore Duluth was reached our ship clung closely 
to the northern shore: our supposition was to 
secure greater depth of water, as bluff shores 
are usually accompanied by adjacent deep water. 
Kind friends had warned us to make provision 
for cold weather upon Lake Superior, and we 
are now prepared to add our testimony to its 
constancy as a cool summer resort, indeed with 
the high wind it was hard to find a place upon 
deck where one could keep comfortably warm 
though it was the twenty-first of the Eighth 
Month. The low temperature is in measure at 
least accounted for by the great depth of the 
lake, about one thousand feet, so that as we 
were informed, the temperature of the water 
changes but a few degrees throughout the year. 
As we approached the end of our water journey, 
the sun set in great splendor upon the elevated 
northwesterly bank of the lake, and just as it 
disappeared in the west, the full round moon 
emerged as it were from the waters of the lake 
to the east: a scene of beauty long to be re- 
membered. 

Our tour of the Great Lakes of over a thous- 
and miles in length was at an end, and we en- 
tered by a narrow passage way into the won- 
derful harbor of Duluth, still keeping close 
under the north shore. There was no need of 
sea wall, a kind Providence has formed an ideal 
harbor by casting an arm of land from the 
southern shore almost to the northern giving 
a protected water way within that would float 
a thousand ships. Thus situated at the head 
of the ‘lake navigation, and a natural railroad 
centre for the northwest, it is no wonder that 
Duluth is growing by leaps and bounds. While 
the railroad tracks, the grain elevators, and 
other business enterprises are covering the 
flats to the west and south of the head of the 
lake, the residence portion of the city is ex- 
tending avenue by avenue, up the abrupt shore 
slope to the north and east, so that the weary 
merchants may sit at eventide and overlook 
from their elevated sites the beautiful lake 
that affords them not only beauty but wealth. 
We were pained to note however, that here as 
elsewhere, “only man was vile,” for in the 
store portion of the city, it seemed as though 
every other door was a liquor saloon. Here 
doubtless the poor sailors of the lakes in large 
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measure give up their hard earned money to 
enrich a vampire brood, and in return receive 
only pauperism and wretchedness. 

The eye accustomed to our Atlantic coast is 
impressed with the almost entire absence of 
sailing crafts, large or small, upon the Great 
Lakes. Steam evidently is better adapted for 
the carrying trade, and as to fisheries, there 
seem to be none. 

Our trip from Duluth to St. Paul was with- 
out especial incident; most of the journey was 
through a most uninviting country. At Min- 
neapolis the St. Anthony Falls of the Missis- 
sippi River form a water power of fifty thous- 
and to one hundred thousand horse power. 
The tracks of the Great Northern Railway by 
which we were travelling pass right over the 
site, giving an excellent view of the adapted 
fall. The grain elevators are the conspicuous 
objects on every hand, both at Minneapolis and 
at St. Paul; the names upon them indicating 
numerous ownerships. To understand how the 
immense capacity of the elevators of Buffalo, 
Duluth and St. Paul can be taxed to the ut- 
most at times one needs but to see the great 
wheat fields of the west. 

Our coming to Minnesota is for the dryness 
of the climate and thus far there seems reason 
for satisfaction upon this account. There had 
been almost daily rainfall for a week before 
our arrival in Minnesota, said to be unusual for 
this season of the year. Yesterday, however, 
was a most beautifully clear day and we heartily 
enjoyed it in our no-top wagon ride of nearly 
thirty miles from Fergus Falls. 

While the sun was hot the horses seemed 
hardly to lay a hair in the long trip. Our road 
lay through an undulating country, very wind- 
ing to avoid the grade of the hills; wheat fields 
on every side, interspersed with stretches of 
unbroken woodland of only moderate growth. 
The timber was of oak, basswood and poplar, 
but not so heavy as we have in the East. The 
reason assigned for the relative smallness of 
the timber, (few trees exceeded two feet in 
trunk diameter) was that up to fifty years ago 
when the Indians were in possession of the 
lands they burned them off annually to foster 
the growth of the grass for the buffalo, with 
them doubtless, a principle source of support. 
There are however in Minnesota the two de- 
scriptions of land, the wooded and the prairie 
land, and we passed through some of each in 
our morning’s ride. Numerous lakes are a 
marked feature in the Minnesota landscape, 
and several of them lay along our course, which 
were very beautiful as they sparkled in the 
bright sunlight. All the way from St. Paul 
to our destination, about two hundred miles, 
wheat seemed everywhere to abound, and pro- 
bably nine-tenths of the cultivated land was in 
wheat, and the country was for the most part 
under cultivation. The reaping was finished 
and about half the harvest was in shock, and 
the other portion had been gotten into stack. 
Yesterday the farmers were very busy with 
their stacking as one or two days of dry weather 
after the successive rains enabled them to pro- 
ceed therewith. Our livery man said the stack- 
ing of the grain was a recent development in 
the argricultural methods of the farmers of 
the State, the practice having come in vogue 
within five years; formerly it was allowed to 
stand in shock until threshed. We observed 
a few fields that indicated their owners were 
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of the unprogressive kind who think the old 
ways good enough. The fields varied in size 
from small patches to probably fifty acres and 
upwards. Minnesota is not a ranch state, the 
farms usually are from three to four hundred 
acres down to seventy-five acres in extent. Up 
in this region the Norwegians and Swedes are 
quite a factor in the farming community. Our 
driver spoke of them as good and prosperous 
citizens. As we met them on the road the 
Scandanavian features and complexion were 
quite marked. 

Our informant stated that improved farms 
can be had here at twenty to twenty-five dollars 
per acre, and that there has been considerable 
activity in farm real estate during the past 
year, farmers selling out in Illinois and Wis- 
consin and purchasing these cheaper farms in 
Minnesota. When we consider the cheapness 
of transportation, is it any wonder that we 
Eastern farmers and farm holders are crowded 
to the wall in the production of wheat, with 
land at fifty to one hundred dollars per acre? 
Wheat is now bringing sixty cents per bushel 
here and I suppose it is hardly worth seventy 
cents in New Jersey. One feature of cheap 
production was often witnessed as we rode 
along, that of the women working in the fields 
side by side with the men. We were interested 
in noting the stackers stood upright using forks. 
While we saw some good stacks, as a rule they 
were not so well put up as we see in the East; 
some I thought would take water. Our driver ex- 
cused them by commenting that stacking was 
comparatively new in this country and in any 
event they would not have to stand a great 
while. 

Any spring wheat is sown, winter wheat is 
considered softer and does not sell as well. 
The farmers are already beginning to plow the 
stubble for next spring’s planting. The ground 
is again mellowed with cultivators just before 
the sowing, which is done about the Fifth 
Month. Our informant stated that no com- 
mercial fertilizers are used, and it was evident 
that most of the land received nothing from the 
barn yard. The soil is a black loam and looks 
as though it might stand this exhaustive crop- 
ping for some years yet to come. We noted 
however, as we sped along in the train a num- 
ber of large herds of cows within the first 
hundred miles out from St. Paul, and our driver 
stated that Minnesota stood third in dairy pro- 
ducts among the states of the Union. We 
doubt not that the dairying will gradually 
spread over the State and recoup the soil. 


HURRIED AND FLURRIED.—A great portion 
of our work in this world is marred by hurry 
and flurry. Our minds do not work easily when 
fretted and chafed; and we need the leisure of 
self-possession in order to accomplish our best 
work. If we could only grasp the great 
thoughts of eternity, and understand that the 
everlasting future is before us, and at our dis- 
posal; if we could see the grand repose of Him 
who “ fainteth not, neither is weary,” who “is 
not slack concerning his promise, as some men 
count slackness,” and yet who, through the 
march of countless ages, pursues his steady 
course, and brings to pass his mighty purposes; 
and if we could catch something of this spirit 
and this composure, we should learn the mean- 
ing of those words, “‘ Behold, I lay in Zion for 
a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
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corner-stone, a sure foundation; he that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste ” (Isaiah xxviii: 16.) 

We need to get beyond the rush and hurry 
of this headlong, impetuous age; we need to 
look to the eternal things, and thus looking, 
we may rest in the Lord, wait patiently for 
his coming, and fret not ourselves in any wise 
to do evil.—The Christian, 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
The Tyranny of Literature. 


The demands of fashion have become as im- 
perious within the realms of literature as ever 
they were in the matter of dress or address. 

In this day of innumerable books and peri- 
odicals a wise discrimination is imperative and 
yet the multitude follow the approval of public 
opinion innplicitly. 

An author of some acknowledged ability pro- 
duces an inferior work—the more fictitious, 
the more eagerly accepted—and none are sup- 
posed to be “well read,” who have not wasted 
their time over it. 

The answer to the query whether such and 
sucha new book has been read sometimes, and not 
infrequently, decides the literary, if not social 
standing of the individual addressed—within 
certain circles. This ought not tobe. Many well- 
informed persons either conscientiously abstain 
from or are not situated so as to have leisure 
for reading such ephemeral literature. 

The bane of our generation is cramming. 
Literary dispepsia results and the benefit aris- 
ing from the proper assimilation of well selected 
and digested mental food is never realized. 
We need to bring back that careful classical 
culture—subject always to the limitations of 
the Spirit of Truth—which made the best 
writers, in all ages and every tongue, such 
fountains of literary excellence. 

The importance of training the youthful ap- 
petite for good reading and the diligent use 
of leisure moments to store the mind with 
profitable knowledge has frequently been 
brought to view, but this modern craze for 
the “latest” publication has scarcely received 
the attention it deserves—by way of protest. 

“Of making many books there is no end,” 
and the world’s stock of knowledge is greatly 
increased thereby, but the capacity of the 
human mind will never be such as to be able 
to appreciate more than a very small portion 
of this. No pressure or fashionabe demand 
should be permitted to divert or disturb the 
student or general reader who may be pursu- 
ing a more worthy course than that which is 
only too popular. 

Much of the current literature has been 
written to gratify a morbid taste for the real- 
istic and even dramatic, and when one has 
scanned its pages a certain sense of dissatis- 
faction if not disgust arises, so that anything 
that will not bear a second reading or by which 
one feels a real uplift, might well be omitted al- 
together, notwithstanding the verdict of the 
would-be all-informed. 

It is of supreme moment for the maintenance 
of the non-sacramentarian position that those 
who adopt it shall know for themselves, and be 
able to witness to others that they are the 
possessors of those spiritual realities whereof 
the outward element is held to be the visible 


sign. 
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—_—_—— 


KANSAS’ WALL OF CORN. 


bushels of corn means to Kansas, Ellen P. Al- 
lerton, the wife of a Brown County farmer, 
tells in her “ Walls of Corn.” And it is told 
without poetic license. 


What do they hold, these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss in the breeze of morn? 


He who questions may well be told 
A great State’s wealth these walls enfold. 


No sentinels guard these walls of corn, 
Never a sound there of warder’s horn. 


Yet the pillars are hung with gleaming gold, 
Left all unbarred, though thieves are bold. 
Clothes and food for the toiling poor, 
Wealth to heap at the rich man’s door! 


Meat for the healthy and balm for him 
Who moans and tosses in chamber dim; 


Shoes for the barefooted, pearls to twine 
In the scented tresses of ladies fine; 


Things of use for the lowly cot, 
Where (bless the corn), want cometh not; 


Luxuries rare for the mansion grand— 
Gifts of a rare and fertile land. 


All these things and so many more, 
It would fill a book to name them o’er, 


Are hid and held in these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss in the breeze of morn. 
—From Phila. Ledger. 









































Samuel Capper’s Visit. 
(Continued from page 69.) 

On the fourth of Fifth Month, the day on 
which the Monthly Meeting granted the cer- 
tificates, I again heard from Wm. Harvey, as 
follows, and immediately dispatched the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“DuBLIn, 4th of Fifth Month, 1841. 

“My Dear Friend, Samuel Capper :— Thy 
letter and also that of our friend Young Sturge 
did not reach Cork until after I had left home 
for this place to attend our Yearly Meeting, 
but they having been forwarded to me here; an 
opportunity was afforded of interesting the 
elders of our Yearly Meeting more at large on 
the very important subject of thy concern, in 
considering which reference was had to that 
minute of your Yearly Meeting referred to by 
Young Sturge, but notwithstanding the case 
may be one for which the liberty implied in 
that minute might be availed of, it did appear 
to be the prevailing, if not the unanimous feel- 
ing, that it would be much more satisfactory 
if thou could bring with thee the certificate of 
thy Quarterly Meeting, too. It is not intended 
by this to imply any want of unity with thy 
concern, but Friends feel the present to be a 
juncture when this safeguard cannot well be 
dispensed with. With love to thyself and our 
friend Young Sturge, | remain thy affectionate 
friend, Wm. HARVEY. 

“P.S.—I do not think it needful to write 
to Y. S. too, on the present occasion.” 

The answer : 

“BRISTOL, sixth of Fifth Month, 1841. 

“ My Dear Friend, William Harvey :— Our 
Monthly Meeting was held on the 4th instant, 
the day of the date of thy letter just received, 
and which has been shown to Young Sturge. 
In accordance with the purport thereof, I shall 
not commence the visit till after the Quarterly 
Meeting, and as time will only permit (if I have 
the sanction of that meeting), or a part of my 


| prospect to be accomplished, it appears to me 
What the crop of three hundred million | probable that I may think it best to abandon 
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cussed the prospect I had and pressed upon 
me not to attempt anything until after the 
Monthly Meeting to be held on the eighth. I 
brought under their notice that I had now 
waited until the season for service of this kind 
was nearly passed over and that I felt very 
much losing a single evening. Abraham Beale 
and Joseph Harvey both signified that they 
could have nothing to do with the concern, 
calling it an awful engagement and so forth. 
Wm. Harvey, Wm. Martin and some others ap- 
peared willing to assist in carrying it out, but 
there was certainly a general disinclination to 
forward the prosecution of the engagement; 
this disinclination was very much increased, 
on account of the contested election for the 
city which had just commenced and was to last 
a week, at which time the election for the 
county, also contested and held in the city, 
was to take place, and would continue another 
week, it was therefore concluded to commence 
at Bandon, about fifteen miles from Cork, and 
accordingly on the next evening a public meet- 
ing was held there in the tent, which was 
largely attended by both Protestants and Ro- 
manists. There might be about five hundred 
present, many of them quite young and proba- 
bly about equally divided between Protestants 
and Romanists. Several Wesleyan preachers 
were present, one of whom thought the tent 
admirably calculated to meet the prejudices of 
the people, the meeting was a solemn and fa- 
vored one, as | apprehended. 

Some of us returned to Cork to attend the 
Monthly Meeting there on the eighth instant, 
while others proceeded onward to make prepa- 
ration, if they could, for meetings at Clonakilty 
and Skibbereen, but as the populace were 
greatly excited about the election, it was doubt- 
ful how far they might succeed. The Monthly 
Meeting, which was held on the eighth, seems to 
have been a good meeting. Friends appeared 
rather less disposed to discouragement, and a 
committee was appointed to assist in carrying 
out the service: in the afternoon of that day 
we went to Clonakilty, but found that in con- 
sequence of the election, and its being market 
day, no meeting could be obtained that evening, 
we therefore went on to Skibbereen, where we 
succeeded in holding a meeting in the tent; our 
company consisted of Wm. Harvey, Wm. Mar- 
tin, Thomas Doyles, Robert Charlton, Joseph 
Harvey of Youghal and myself. The meeting 
was numerously attended, but there was an 
unsettled disposition and inclination to disturb; 
the people’s minds were much excited about 
the election. It was a trying time, but I was 
thankful that we succeeded to a degree of re- 
lief to my own mind. The next morning we 
went to Skull, and after a day wherein followed 
a succession of circumstances calculated to 
humble and drive us down to the souce of all 
spiritual strength, I retired to rest, confirmed 
in the conviction that we must look alone to 
superior direction and support, whilst we are 
occupied in such an undertaking. 

(To be continued.) 

SPIRITUAL house-cleaning is always in order. 
The Psalmist, at all times, was ready to ex- 
Thomas Doyle, Robert Charlton and I arrived | Claim, “Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
in Cork, and were met by several friends. We | 2nd renew a right spirit within me.” 
lodged at the house of our kind friend, Wm. _ 

Harvey, and the next day conferred with a} ZioN’s attractions are unique, they belong to 
number of Friends of Cork Meeting, who dis- | another order of beauty, the beauty of holiness, 


that part, which I might have performed be- 
fore our Quarterly Meeting. Some important 
matters will require my attention, and quite 
prevent my leaving home, until after the com- 
mencement of the Seventh Month, indeed they 
would have obliged me to return for two or 
three weeks from about the middle of Sixth 

Month to the second week in the Seventh Mo. 

had I been engaged in Ireland, during a part 

of this month and the early portion of next 
month, as I expected. Perhaps as I am writ- 
ing it may be well to inform thee that the 

Monthly Meeting issued a certificate setting 

me at liberty to proceed in the service, signed 

by thirty-seven men and twenty-four women 

Friends, and also gave me a copy of a minute 

which I transcribe: 

“** Minute of Bristol Monthly Meeting to Ac- 
company the Certificate Granted to Samuel 
Capper: 

“*As it appears that the nature of our 
friend Samuel Capper’s concern is such that it 
can only be pursued during thesummer months, 
it was concluded at our last meeting to leave him 
at liberty to proceed with it, without waiting 
for the Quarterly Meeting, it being understood 
that the concurrence of that meeting should 
be obtained for such part of his service as 
may be then unaccomplished. 

“** GEORGE THOMAS, Clerk.” 
“T think thou wilt have now the whole mat- 
ter before thee. I am content with the issue, 
as I have done all I could properly do in the 
matter. I am with love to thyself and friends 
in Cork generally, thy affectionate friend, 
“SAMUEL CAPPER.” 
The prosecution of my object was thus put 
off until a period in which it was unpracticable 
from the advanced state of the season to do 
much in this summer, and the Quarterly Meet- 
ing on its sitting on the sixteenth of Sixth 

Month, 1841, issued an endorsement as under- 

neath : 


“ Quarterly Meeting of Bristol and Somerset, 
held at Taunton, sixteenth of Sixth Month,1841. 
“ Our dear friend Samuel Capper having laid 
before this meeting, our women Friends being 
present, a concern which he has felt for some 
years past, to pay a religious visit in the south- 
ern parts of Ireland, and particularly to the 
city of Cork, chiefly with a view of holding 
meetings with those who are not members of 
our religious Society, and having produced a 
certificate from Bristol Monthly Meeting ex- 
pressive of unity and sympathy with him in his 
said concern. This meeting, after serious de- 
liberation, cordially unites with our said Friend 
in his prospect, desiring that under the guid- 
ance and protection of the Shepherd of Israel 
he may be assisted and preserved in his arduous 
engagement, and be favored to return with the 
reward of peace. 
“Signed in and on behalf of the said meet- 
ing by YOUNG STuRGE, Clerk. 
“Signed in and on behalf of the women’s 
meeting by Mary Wricut, Clerk.” 


On the fourth of Seventh Month my friends, 
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should also let him have their wagon. Once a thing 
is stolen from them they will never receive it back 
as their property. 


_—_ 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


JNITED STATES.—The Navigation Bureau of the Navy 
Department has issued a list of vessels of the United 
States navy of all kinds, making the surprising showing 
of 312 craft. This includes many small vessels and craft 
captured in Cuba and the Philippines, but the showing is, 
nevertheless, remarkable in comparison with the naval 
list of two years ago. 

The business of the New York Postoffice in Eighth Mo. 
was remarkably large. The number of money orders was 
61,835 greater than in the corresponding month last year. 
The total receipts from sales of stamps was $472,918, 
from stamped envelopes $80,415 and from postal cards, 
$51,300. 

Notwithstanding the increase in public school accommo- 
dations in N. Y., the demand is still greater than the supply. 
In the borough of Manhattan alone, 2,950 children have 
thus far been denied admission to the schools, and 5,300 
more have been placed in half-day classes. The total 
registration on the first day was 236,816, an increase of 
16,365 as compared with last year. The number of 
teachers was 5,220, and 168 more were appointed on the 
13th instant. There are 135 teachers absent. 

The United States purchased nine million dollars’ worth 
of sisal grass from Mexico during the last fiscal year, 
more than the combined purchases of the two previous 
years. 

A lecture on “ The Hague Conference” was delivered 
last week in the Race Street Meeting House, by W. Evans 
Darley, of London. W.S. Darley said the question seemed 
intimately associated with the city of Philadelphia. The 
Hague Conference is one of those events it is exceedingly 
difficult to measure—an event of far-reaching importance. 
Never before in the history of the world have civilized 
nations met together to discuss peace. In the old world 
there is a condition of constant conflict, and Europe may 
be described as a collection of armed camps. The leaders 
of nations are ever on the alert. The Czar, said he, did 
not propose to discuss any questions of disarmament. 
The inception of the Peace Conference has arisen out of 
the condition of Europe. In France and Germany the 
army is practically the nation, and the expense of keeping 
up these armies has been very great. All kinds of motives 
have been attributed to the Czar. Militarism in the old 
world is eating into the life of the nations, and it is rap- 
idly increasing. The ground has been that the only way 
to preserve peace is to be ready for war, but unfortunately 
peace has not been preserved. The foremost ruler of the 
world has dared to say this policy of ours has proved a 
failure. The inception of the conference was in what the 
Czar calls the economic crisis of Europe. No serious 
efforts seemed to have been made at The Hague to check 
these enormous armaments. They took up the matter 
and referred it back to their Governments. Probably that 
was the best thing they could have done. The conference 
was accepted as the first of a series, and in that there is 
immense hope. The conference provided for a system of 
arbitration and a permanent court. The result will be 
far reaching, and will be agreat step forward to universal 
peace. What is wanted is an extension of the system of 
the United States to the whole world. It is aresult worth 
living for. We ought to lay down our lives for our breth- 
ren, but Christianity nowhere permits us to take the life 
of another. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt died suddenly on the 12th instant 
from an attack of paralysis, at his New York City resi- 
dence, aged fifty-six years. 

The gates of the National Export Exposition opened in 
this city on the 14th instant. The attendance has been 
large. 

On the 13th instant the conference on the uses aud 
abuses of trusts and combinations began at Chicago and 
continued until the 16th. The principal speakers were 
William J. Bryan and Bourke Cochran. W. J. Bryan pro- 
posed as a remedy that a State should: have the right to 
prohibit any foreign corporation doing business in the 
State except under certain restrictions, and that Congress 
should enact restrictions and limitations, even to the 
point of prohibition, upon any corporation organized in 
one State that wants to do business outside of the State 
contrary to public good. In other words, he favored 
Federal regulation for foreign corporations and the amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution if necessary. 

Bourke Cochran's idea of a remedy for overcapitaliza- 
tion was publicity of the resources of each corporation. 
He found no fault with a concern which cheapened pro- 
duction, because such, in the end, was for the betterment 
of the community. Neither did he favor indiscriminate 
opposition to corporations. He believed in vigorous sup- 
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ervision by the State, but did not favor fanciful experi- 
ments. He spoke, not as an enemy of corporations, but 
as an opponent of dishonest ones. It will be noted that 
Bryan proposes Federal supervision of trusts and Cochran 
leans to the State as the regulator. 

Anti-trust delegates to the National Trust Conference 
at Chicago decided to make the anti-trust movement a 
national one. A meeting of prominent anti-trust dele- 
gates met after the adjournment of the conference and 
adopted plans for an anti-trust movement national in 
scope, and an Executive Committee was appointed. 

Metallurgists have estimated that there is between 
$50,000,000 and $800,000,000 in gold buried in the rocks 
and gravel in the 54,000 acres of barren New Mexican 
ground. 

The Public Ledger says, editorially: “Cape Nome, the 
new Alaska gold field, which is said to be remarkably rich, 
and which is expected to yield $2,000,000 worth of gold 
this season, is on the extreme western edge of the con- 
tinent, and is scarcely more than a hundred miles from 
Bering Straits. Should it continue to yield as richly as 
the miners estimate that it will, the next thing in order 
will be a railroad to connect it with the United States 
system, and when this is done it will be a mere matter of 
course to make steamer connection with the Siberian Rail- 
way at Vladivostock, and so complete an almost all rail 
connection with Europe.” 

The American Issue says: “ Hoopeston, Ill., boasts of 
never having a saloon within her border, and yet visitors 
declare she has more paved streets and good sidewalks 
than any city of her size in the State. She has electric 
lights, water works, Greer College, splendid high schools 
and the largest canning factory in the world.” 

Fifty-four new cases of yellow fever and three deaths 
had been reported in the past forty-eight hours at Key 
West on the 18th inst., making a total to date of 362 cases 
and 17 deaths. 

A Saratoga despatch says that forest fires are extend- 
ing with terrible rapidity in the lower Adirondacks, and 
have got beyond control. Portions of Warren and Hamil- 
ton Counties are being devastated. 

There were 364 deaths in this city last week, which is 
41 less than the previous week and 2 less than the cor- 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 83 were 
children under one year of age ; 187 were males and 177 
females: 46 died of consumption ; 29 of heart diseases ; 
23 of marasmus ; 18 of cholera infantum; 15 from casual- 
ties; 15 of inflammation of the brain; 14 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels; 14 of convulsions; 13 of in- 
anition; 13 of pneumonia; 12 of typhoid fever; 11 of 
diphtheria; 10 of apoplexy, and 9 of uremia. 

Markets, &c. — U. 8. 2’s, 1004 a 101; 4’s, reg., 111 a 
111}; coupon, 1124 a 113; new 4’s, 130 a 131; 5's, 1114 
a 112; 3’s 108} a 108. 

CoTTon sold in a small way to spinners, on a basis of 
6%c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.15 a $2.30; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.15 a $3.30 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.30 a $3.45 ; spring, straight, $3.50 a $3.65 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50. Rye FLour sales of 100 barrels 
choice Pennsylvania at $3.10. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 70? a 71l4c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 374 a 37#c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28$c. 

Beer CATTLeE.—Extra, 6 a 6¢c.; good, 5§ a 54c.; me- 
dium, 5} a 54c.; common, 4% a 5c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 43 a 5c.; good, 4} a 4é4c.; 
medium, 3? a 4c.; common, 24 a 34c.; lambs, 44 a 63c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 6} a 7c.; others, 64 a 6c. 

FOREIGN.—The text of President Kruger’s reply to 
Secretary Chamberlain’s last communication was issued 
on the 18th inst. The language in many places is taken 
to indicate a firm, unyislding position. The reply, how- 
ever, concludes: “If her Majesty’s Government is willing 
and feels able to make this decision, a joint commission, 
as at first proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, it would put an 
end to the present state of tension. Race hatred would 
decrease and die out, and the prosperity and welfare of 
the South African Republic and the whole of South Africa 
would be developed and furthered and fraternization be- 
tween the different nationalities would increage.” 

Carlist plots in Spain have been discovelel, and the 
Queen Regent has proclaimed martial law in the Province 
of Vizcaya. 

Nine-tenths of the $50,000,000 worth of tea imported 
into Great Britain comes from India and Ceylon. 

Russia consumes on an average no less than 7,000,000 
tons of liquid fuel a year. 

A well preserved Roman camp has been discovered on 
the right bank of the Narenta, in Herzegovina. A section 
330 feet long by 270 feet wide has been traced. Part of 
the walls, gates and towers are still standing, and many 
utensils and weapons have been dug up. It is believed 
that the camp was erected in the time of Nero. 
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Spiders are a serious plague in Japan. They spin their 
webs on the telegraph wires and are so numerous ag to 
cause a serious loss of insulation. Sweeping the wireg 
does little good, as the spiders begin all over again. 

A copy of the reply of the Filipino Congress to “ the 
American offer of autonomy” has been received in Manila, 
It declares the Filipinos could have accepted American 
sovereignty and autonomy if they “had not seen, by the 
behavior of the Americans in the beginning, that they were 
strongly opposed to them through race prejudice, and the 
high handed methods of dealing with them made them fear 
for the future in American hands.” 

The Chinese Government has made an emphatic protest 
against the military order of General Otis excluding Chi- 
nese from the Philippines. 

Another severe storm along the Labrador coast has 
driven huge ice floes on the land and crushed several ves- 
sels with their cargoes, aggregating nearly 3000 quintals 
of codfish. The crews escaped. 

According to a despatch from one of the Bermuda 
Islands, dated Ninth Month 13th, a tornado swept over 
this island the previous night. Some houses were blown 
down and others unroofed. The storm raged all night, 
No lives were lost, but heavy damage was done to public 
and private property. 

Advices from La Guayra say that the revolution in 
Venezuela is assuming overwhelming proportions. The 
situation of affairs is critical, the revolutionists now being 
in possession of towns within eighty miles of the capital, 
Minister Loomis is returning to his post to protect Ameri- 
can interests. 

The Government of Uruguay is about to expend $15, 
000,000 on harbor improvements at Montevideo. 

The following was received from the city of Mexico, 
dated the 13th inst.: “Something of a sensation has been 
caused by the new attitude of the Catholic clergy regard. 
ing civil marriages, which alone legalizes marriage here, 
Formerly the clergy refused to recognize civil marriage, 
but are now urging women to be careful to secure the civil 
ceremony, as many men, taking advantage of the fact that’ 
the religious ceremony is not recognized in law, marry and 
then desert their wives. It is believed this new attitude 
of the clergy is another of the many convincing proofs 
that the Pope cordially recognizes the republican form of 
government here as in France.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 73. 


Thos. P. Douglas, Fla., $6, 3 vols.; William Kite, 
Gtn. and for William Kite, Jr.; Mary Ann Sharples 
and for Lewis P. Sharpless, Pa.; Emma Jones, Phila; 
B. H. Coppock, Agent, Ia., $6, for R. Anna Painter, 
John Q. Spencer and Albert Emmons; B. V. Stanley, 
Agent, Ia., $10, for Samuel Embree, Thomas Thomas 
son, Wilson Hodgin, Hannah W. Williams and J 
J. Edgerton ; Thos. S. Downing, Pa; Anna M.O , 
Phila.; Wm. C. Warren, Gin., $6, for himself, 
Eliza Warren and Mary M. Applegate, N. J.; Cyrus 
Cope, Ia., $6, for himself $4 to No. 14, vol. 75, and for 
Joseph Hawley $2; S. Eliza Spencer, N. C., $1 to No 
27; Charles Grimshaw, Pa.; Samuel Williams, N. J, 
David Wallace, O.; Ezra Engle and for Josiah P. 
Engle, N. J.; Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $4, for 
David Comfort and Amos Ashead; Anna Horst, 
Pa. ; 8. T. Haight, Agent, Canada, for Henry 8. Moore; 
Joel Bean, Cal.; Geo. W. Thorp, Fkfd.; A. J. Smith, 
Agent, Kans., for Sarah A. Hinshaw ; William Stantoa, 
Agent, O., $8, for James Henderson, William Pickett, 
Lindley P. Bailey and Deborah H. B. Stanton, Ia; 
Dr. Samuel Trimble, Pa.; Owen Y. Webster, Pa; 
Benj. Heritage, N. J.; Anna H. Tierney, Gtn. ani 
for Bertha H. T. Ufford, Vt., to No. 27, vol. 7% 
Ruth K. Smedley, Fkfd. , 

gay” Remittances received after Third-day noon will na 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Receipts for Fund in Aid of Dukhobortsi to 
Ninth Month 19th. 


C. L. R., $5.00; G.J.S., $50.00; J. E.C., $100.00; E. M, 
$5.00; J. K., $5.00; C., $100.00; “A Friend,” $1,000. 
Wm. Evans, Treasurer, 252 S. Front St., Phila. 


A YouNG woman Friend wishes a situation as a com 
panion or housekeeper in or near the city. 
Address “ H,” Office of THE FRIEND. 


Position wanted by young woman Friend as a kinder 
garten or primary teacher in a school or as a nursery go 
erness, or mother’s help. Experienced. 

Address, B. D., Box 3, 
Narberth P. 0., Pa. 





